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not the least afraid of him, and in Pussie, now pro-
moted to the more dignified name of Vicky, he found
a mind which in many respects exactly mirrored his
own. She was quick to learn and retentive of memory,
she had strong artistic tastes, even as he had, and
while she was yet scarcely in her teens she was in
these ways far more a companion to him than his
wife. Victoria panted after him, glowing with
admiration, but she did not care as Vicky cared for
prolonged browsing on the subjects to which his mind
instinctively turned in moments of leisure. Indeed,
in the early days of their marriage, when Prince
Albert had tried to enlarge the rather limited topics
of conversation at dinner by the presence of artistic
and literary folk, she had not at all approved, feeling
that she would not be able to hold her own. There
Uncle Leopold had backed her up on moral grounds :
he considered artists dangerous people, people with
whom it was not wise to be intimate. Possibly this
alliance between the minds of the husband and the'
daughter gave rise to some subconscious jealousy. The
Queen thought Vicky a plain child, whereas, without
being beautiful, she had the most charming and
attractive face. Alice, once Fatima, both parents were
agreed, was the beauty of the family, and unfortu-
nately they both agreed that Bertie was backward
and stupid. He had become very shy and timid with
his father, and whereas Lady Lyttelton's report of
him, when he was still under the sway of governesses,
was that he was singularly truthful, a rather later
verdict was that he was much given to telling fibs*
That is one of the unfortunate effects of any child's
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